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PREFACE. 


I WENT to Nepal for the purpose of examining MSS. in 
tLe Darbar Library in 1907 and I took notes of certain 
palm-leaf MSS. and paper MSS. in that Library. When 
editing these notes for the second volume of my Nepal 
Catalogue in 1915 I found that a MS. entered there as 
Tattva-dasaka was a collection of short works the last 
few leaves of which had that name. When I went again 
there in 1 922 I examined the MS. carefully and found that 
it is a collection of 21 or 22 works mostly by Advaya- 
vajra on points relating to Buddhism almost chronologic- 
ally arranged. The scope of the work ranged from the 
time of the rise of Mahayana to the time of Advayavajra 
in the eleventh or early twelfth century. ‘The age of 
Advayavajra has been fixed by Dr. Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charyyp. in his Introduction to the Sadhanamala. So I 
need not dilate upon it. The 22 short works seemed to 
me to be very important for the history of Buddhism, 
because (1) they gave much information that was not 
found in the works on Buddhism written up to date fro^n 
Indian, Tibetan, Chinese or other sources, (2) because 
they came from an Indian source, and (3) because they 
threw light on the period of Buddhism scarcely studied, 
namely, from the ti.me when the Chinese ceased to come 
to almost the time of the fall of the Pala dynasty. 

I therefore took care to copy the MS. ; I myself 
dictatedi the work to my son Kalitosa who wrote it from 
me 1 compared his writing with the MS. several times 
and His Grace the Rajaguru Hemaraja had the two 
compared by his pupils who were students of palaeo- 
graphy with me. Thus I thought the copy to be faith- 
ful and I was anxious to get it printed. His High- 
ness the Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad lent me the 
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hospitality of his now famous Series of Sanskrit publica- 
tions and I presented the copy made by me to his 
Library of MSS. 

But during the course of passing the MSS. through 
the press I found that a collation with original MS. in the 
Darbar Library was absolutely necessary and I applied 
to His Highness the Maharaja Sir Chandra Samsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana to lend me the MS. for a short period and 
my request was most graciously granted. I have given 
a list of readings in which the copy diflfered from the MS. 
But still there are readings which are doubtful but I did 
not venture to make conjectural emendations as there 
were no Lamas with me to whom 1 might refer for collat- 
ing with the Tibetan translation. 

I did not venture to give an English translation of 
the work for several reasons : (1) because the readings 
are in many places so hopelessly corrupt that nothing 
can be made out of them; (2) the subjects are ’so un- 
familiar that I can expect no help from any one in 
India ; (3) the technical terms of Mantrayana and Vajra- 
yana are still a mystery to Buddhist scholars; (4) the 
sentences are so elliptical that it is difficult to make a 
grammatical construction. Advayavajra himself says 
that he hated diffuseness and was a lover of brevity, and 
in making his works brief he has made them enigmatical, 
and brevity has often degenerated into obscurity. For 
all these reasons I have abstained from giving a transla- 
tion. I give the work as it is and I hope my readers 
will look at me with indulgence, but I venture ^^o think 
that the works will throw much light on obscure points 
of Buddhist History and Buddhism and that is’ an excuse 
for their publication. 

There are twenty-one short works in this collection 
of the works of Advayavajrapada who bears the titles of 
Pan^ita and Avadhuta, with a short supplement of six 
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verses. In the Colophons most ot them are attributed 
to the Pandita. Some of the Colophons do not name 
him but from other sources we can ascertain their 
authorship ; one work. No. 6, is not attributed to him 
hut other sources tell us that it is by Nagarjuna-pada, 
One or two more are attributed in Tibetan to Maitrl- 
pada, but one of these in qxiestion bears a Colophon 
attributing the work to Advayavajra. Most of these 
works were translated into Tibetan and collected to- 
gether in the Bstan-Rgyud. They are — 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, fs, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21. The following is 
a detailed account of the twenty-one works : — 

1. Kudrsti-nirghatanam (refutation of wrong theory 
and notes on it) : — The Colophon attributes the work to 
Advayavajra who is described here as Pandita and 
Avadhuta. Advaya says that this is a wiork on Adi- 
Icarma or initi0,tion. There was a Pandita named 
Gagan|igarbha, a follower of the Madhyamika system of 
Philosophy. A well-meaning man named Viprajanya 
coming from Vajrapitha requested Gaganagarbha to 
write a book on the duties of the initiated. He wrote a 
large work and at his request Advaya shortened jt, 
appending a few notes which have made the meaning of 
the author clear. 

This short work was translated into Tibetan by the 
collaboration of two Sanslcrit scholars, one Indian and 
one Tibetan. Upadhyaya Guru Vajrapani was the 
Indian Pand.ita and Ye-Ces hbyuh-gnas (Jnanakara) the 
Tibetar^ Lo-tsa-ba. 

The work gives the duties of one initiated in Bud- 
dhism. It is of the nature of a work on Ahnika of the 
Hindus. It first discusses who are to do the Adikarma 
and then lays down the duties of a lay Buddhist from 
early morning to his retirement at night, and ends with 
a fanciful derivation of the word Updsaka. 
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2. Mulapattayak and Sthulapattayah (the radical 
and gross offences against Vajrayana) : — The Colophon 
is silent about the authorship and there^is no translation 
of this work under the name of Advayavajra. It enu- 
merates fourteen offences under the radical and eight- 
under the gross heading. 

3. Tattvaratnavall (& row of gems of truth) : — The 
Colophon attributes it to Advayavajra who is described 
as Pandita and Avadhuta. It has a Tibetan translation 
by the Indian Pandita Vajrapani and the Tibetan Lama 
Tshul-kbrims rgyal-ba (Jayasila), of Nags-tsho, but the 
Tibetan translation has another original Sanskrit work 
TattvapraMsa. 

It is a very important work; it distributes the three 
Yanas among the four schools of Buddhist philosophy. 
It says thaff the Vaibhasika school absorbs the 6rava- 
kayana and Pratyekayana. Sautrantika', Yogacara and 
Madhyamaka all belong to Mahayana. This is ast vari- 
ance vsdth the current theory that the first two schools 
belong to Hinayana and the last two to Mahayana. The 
work proceeds to define the schools and the Yanas. The 
MJihayana it subdivides to Paramitanaya and Mantra- 
naya. Paramita is explained by all the three schools 
and the Mantra by the last two schools only. It speaks 
of two schools of Yogacara, Sahara and Nirakara, and of 
two schools of Madhyamaka, Mayopamadvayavada and 
Sarvadharmapratisthanavada, that is, (1) Monism with 
something like illusion, and (2) the evanescent character 
of all phenomena. It ends with a discourse on the 
necessity of the three Yanas : the first two, it says, are 
mere stepping stones to Mahayana. It leaves the 
Mantrayana unexplained. 

4. PcinccUatha^ata-Mudrd-vivcirciTictin (an explana- 
tion of the marks of the five Tathagatas). The Colo- 
phon is silent about the authorship, but it has a Tibetan 
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translation in which the authorship is attributed to 
Acarya Advayavajra and the translation to Upadhyaya 
Vajrapani and -to Lo. B. Chos-hbar (Vandya Dharma- 
jvala). 

It treats of what is called the five Dhyani Buddhas. 
The word Dhyani Buddha is misleading. The five 
Dhyani Buddhas are the Suhya representation of the 
five Skandhas. The last Skandha is Vijnana or 
Knowledge. The other four. Form, Name, Feeling 
and Impression, are marked with knowledge, that is, 
they or the Tathagatas representing them, have a minia- 
ture of the Knowledge Tathagata on their forehead. 
But the Vijnana Tathagata again holds the miniature 
of another Tathagata on his forehead. Why is this? 
Whose is the miniature ? It is the miniature of Vajra- 
sattva. ‘Vajra’ means Sunyata and ‘Sattva’ means , 
principle. Tlje miniature Vajrasattva on the head of 
the Knowledge Tathagata means that Void is the princi- 
pal and Knosvledge is subordinate. Sunyata is regarded 
as the highest knowledge. Sunyata does not exactly 
mean Void ; it means the absolute or the transcendental. 
The work says that the world is the same as Sunyata 
and Karuna. 

5. 8eha-\nirnaya'\ or Sekanirdesa (the nature of 
impregnation). The Colophon does not name the author. 
But the author himself in his TattvaratndvaU says that 
he has written a work on the nature of impregnation. 
It has a Tibetan translation where the authorship is 
attribjited to Sri Advayavajra ; the translator’s name is 
not mentioned. - The work is here named as Samskhejia- 
8eka-Prakriya. It treats of the impregnation of the 
highest knowledge which is compared with an act of 
Copulation. It speaks of four pleasures and four supreme 
moments, and it controverts the theory of Hatba-Yoga. 

6. I have named the sixth work as Caturmudra, 
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(the four Mudras) ; the paras treating these four Mudras 
have their separate names but the work treating of all of 
them has no name, so I had to put some name there. The 
Colophon is silent about the author. In another bundle 
of Vajrayana MSS. in my possession I find this work is. 
attributed to Nagarjuna under the name of Gaturmudro- 
padesa ; it has a Tibetan t'Canslation where the work is 
attributed to Advayavajra and the translation to Upa- 
dhyaya Vajrapani. and Lo. B. Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba 
(Jayasila). 

It treats of the four Mudras- No. 1 Karmamudrd. 
Karma means the work of body, speech and mind, 
Mudra means phenomena. Karmamudra means the 
phenomena of body, speech and mind. This is the 
source of four kinds of pleasures and of four supreme 
moments. N/3. 2 Dharmamudrd. Dharma here means 
Dharmadhatu which is the absolute, pharmamudra 
means the work of the absolute. No. 3 Mahamudra. 
It is identical with Dharmamudra but at the same 
time Mahamudra is said to be caused by the Dharma- 
mudra. No. 4 Samayamudm. It is the fruit of 
Mahamudra. 

7 . Sehatanvayasamgraha. (A collection of the theme 
of impregnation.) The Colophon attributes this work 
to Advayavajra who is described as Pandita and 
Avadhuta. This work is named in Tibetan Catalogue 
as Sekalcaryya-samgraha ; it is attributed to Maha- 
pandita Advayavajra and the translation is made by 
CJpadhyaya Vajrapani of India and Lo. B. Yeses ^byuh- 
gnas (Jnanakara). 

It speaks of Coronation or impregnation through 
water-pot, through mysticism, through knowledge, and 
again through true knowledge. The water-pot initiation 
includes initiation with a tiara, initiation with a thunder- 
bolt, initiation with a dominion, initiation with a name 
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and the initiation as a teacher. It describes also under 
the major heads initiation into the secret of Bodhicitta 
and two sorts of Prajnajnana. 

8. PancaTcarah (five forms, or the five Tatha- 
gatas). The Colophon does not name the author. It 
has a Tibetan translation which attributes the original 
to Sri Advayavajra, but does not mention the translator. 
But the translation appears to have been checked by 
Amrtadeva. It treats of the five Tathagatas and their 
Saktis with an appropriate Mantra for each. 

9. M ayanirukti (the explanation of illusion). 
The Colophon is silent about the author. It has a 
Tibetan translation which attributes the Sanskrit origin- 
al to Advayavajra and the translation to Upadhyaya 
Vajrapani. 

It treats ‘of illusion and speaks of Maya as magic. 
Some consider it to be magic and some think it to ha 
true. For the satisfaction of this illusion the Yogin may 
enjoy all good things of the world which come to him of 
their own accord, because he enjoys them as a Maya. 
But a true Yogin should have the earth for his bed,atlie 
quarters for his cloth and the alms for his food. He 
should have forbearance for all phenomena because they 
are not produced and his benevolence should be peren- 
nial. 


10. Svapnanirukti (the explanation of dreams). 
The Colophon does not name the author but the Tibetan 
translition attributes the original to Advayavajra and 
the translation to Upadhyaya Vajrapani and Jayasila of 
Tibet. In all Buddhist works the phenomenal world is 
compared to a dream. But wdiat is a dream ? Is it 
true or is it untrue, or is it baseless like Maya ? This 
short work explains the theory of dream in all its 
aspects. 
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11. Tattva-prakasa (the publication of truths?) 
The Colophon is silent about the author but the Tibetan 
translation attributes it to Advayavajra,-and the trans- 
lation to Vandya Dharmajvala. The gist of the teach- 
ing of this short work is that Dharma has no beginning, 
no creation It distinguishes the theories of Yogacara 
from those of the Madhyamika and says that the Madh- 
yamika is superior because it formulates that either 
existence, or non-existence, or a combination of the two 
or a negation of the two cannot be predicated to Sunya. 

12. Apratisthana-prakasa (publication of the want 
of substratum of knowledge). The Colophon is silent 
about the author. The Tibetan Catalogue has a work 
named Aprasahaprakasa attributed to Advayavajra. 
The cardinal faith of the Bauddhas is the want of sub- 
stratum of knowledge, 

13. Yiiganaddha-prakasa {the nsituxe-oi Yab-Ynm). 
The authorship and the translatorship as before. . 

14. Mahasukha-prakdsa (the nature of supreme 
happiness [Monistic]). The authorship and translator- 
ship as before. Without happiness there is no Bodhi, 
no true knowledge, because true knowledge is happiness ; 
and if there is no happiness there is attachment and 
where there is attachment there is transmigration. The 
happiness produced by causes and conditions has a 
beginning and an end. Therefore, we should say it is 
not a Vastu or an entity. It says further that Sunyata 
is true knowledge and from Bodhi is issued the Bija- 
mantra, or the syllabic formula, from that s^dlable 
comes the picture, in the pictures there are limbs, and so 
forth. Therefore, everything is the product of causes 
and conditions. But Mahasukha is not the product of 
causes and conditions. It is not produced but absolute. 

15. Taiiva-vmsiAid (Twenty verses on Truth). It is 
called Tattva-Mahavana-Viinsati in the Tibetan Cata- 
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logue; Colophon is silent about the author but the 
Tibetan Catalogue attributes it to Advayavajra and its 
Tibetan translation to Bhatta f^ri Jnana of Dhara and 
Lo. B. Sakyaprana. In twenty verses it gives the 
substance of Vajrayana and Mantra 5 ^ana. 

16. M ahdydnd-Vimsika (Twenty verses on i\faha- 
yana). No author is mentioned in the Colophon. 
Tibetan Catalogue attributes the work to Advayavajra 
and the translation to Divakara Candra of India, and 
Lo. B. Sakyavirya. It really explains the Mantrayana. 

17. N irvedhapaiicaka (Five verses on piercing the 
soul or remorse). The Colophon is silent about the 
author but the Tibetan Catalogue attributes the work to 
Maitrlpada and the translation to Vajrapani from India 
and Lo. B. Dharmajvala. I think it should be Nirveda- 
pancakg, or ‘five verses on remorse,’ bec5,use this short'' 
work is full of remorse. 

*18. Madhyaka-Satka (Six verses in praise of 
Madhyamika System of Philosophy). It speaks of 
Monism coupled with illusion and also of the absolute 
want of sub-stratum. The Colophon attributes it to 
Advayavajra, though in the Tibetan Catalogue Miiitrl- 
pada is mentioned as the author. The translation is by 
Vajrapani and by Jayasila. 

19. Premapancaka (Five verses on Love). In 
this Sunyata is the bride and its reflection is the 
bridegroom. Without the bridegroom the bride is dead. 
If the bride is separated the bridegroom is in bondage ; 
ther^ore, these two trembling with fear came to their 
Guru, and that Guru owing to his profusion of benev- 
olence gave them a love which is Sahaja and which has 
no beginning and no end. Such is the cleverness of the 
Guru that these became eternal and without a sub- 
stance but at the same time pertaining the nature of all 
things in existence. 
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The Colophon is silent about authorship but the 
Tibetan Catalogue attributes the text to Advayavajra 
and the translation to Vajrapani and Jnanakara. The 
name of the work there is Prajnopayo-daya-pancaha. 

20. Tattva-dasaka (Ten verses on Truth). The 
Colophon attributes it to Advayavajra ; the Tibetan 
Catalogue also attributes tbe text to Advayavajra and 
the translation to Vajrapani and Jnanakara. It ex- 
plains what is called the TJmnattavrata or the vow of a 
madman. 

21. Amanasikaradhara (That which does not 
stick to the mind). The Colophon attributes it to the 
Advayavajra and so does the Tibetan Catalogue. The 
translation is attributed to Bhattaraka Sri Jnana of 
Dhara and to Lo. B. f^akyaprabha. It discourses on the 
correctness of the form Manasikdra and raises. a gram- 
matical controversj^ Then it treats of the A, the first 
letter of the vowels, as the essence of Sunyata and comes 
to the conclusion that Amanasikdra means a combined 
form of Sunyata and Karuna. 

The last six verses after the Colophon of this section 
gives some of the essential doctrines of Mantrayana. 

In conclusion I have to offer my hearty thanks to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal for allowing me to 
work in his famous Library which has made Nepal a 
place of pilgrimage to Sanskrit scholars of all countries, 
and for lending me a valuable MS. from his Library, and 
to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda for 
lending me the hospitality of his Series. I havellso to 
thank Dr. Benoytosh for passing the proofs to the press 
and for help rendered in various ways in literary matters. 

26, Pataldanga Street, v 

Calcutta. C H. P. S. 

The Viih June, 1927. J 
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Bodlii-sattva Asva-ghosa was the Guru of Kaniska, the 
Yueh-Chi Emperor, whose territories extended from the Vindliya 
to the Al-tai, and who flourished at the end of the first century 
A.D. and was perhaps the founder of the Saka Era which started 
from 78 A.D. A^va-ghosa wrote n poem on the life of Buddha 
entitled the Buddha-Garita and another entitled Saundarananda 
embodying Buddha’s teachings and giving the story of the con- 
version of his step-brother Nanda. At the end of this book 
A§va-ghosa says that as physicians often prescribe bitter pills 
but for the benefit of the patients and have them sugar-coated, 
so he after writing many difficult and abstruse works on Buddhist 
philosophy wrote poems to make these abstruse ideas palatable. 
A§va-ghosa wrote many philosophical works, one of which 
Mahay ana-sraddhotpada-sutra though lost in Sanskrit is to be 
found in Chinese translation, and has been recetitly translated , 
into English by a deeply read Japanese scholar named Dr. 
Sujuki. A perusal of that translation dispels the myth that 
Nagarjuna was the founder of the Mabayana system. It now 
appears that Asva-ghosa was the first great writer of that system 
and that Nagarjuna preached it enthusiastically at a later time, 
but that it existed before these great men. 

A^va-ghosa in his Buddha-Garita says that Buddha a^ter 
his great renunciation went to two well-known scholars of the 
time for instruction, one Arada-kalama and the other Uddaka, 
son of Kama ; both of them taught him the Sahkhya system of 
Kapila with eight Prakrtis and sixteen Vikdras and Purusa, 
They taught him of the advance of the human soul from the 
lowest sentient beings through Kama-dhatu, and Rupa-dhatu to 
Arupa-dhatu, that is, through the world of desires and world of 
forms lo the world of no form, that is, of light. Arada 
Kalama further taught that in the formless heaven there are 
two stages : Aka^antyayatana the formless human soul as 
infinite as the sky, and Akincanyantyayatana or the formless 
human soul as infinite as consciousness. Uddaka Rama-putra 
taught him that there was another and a higher^stage where 
the formless human soul is as infinite as Naiva-saih jha-na- 
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Saihjna-nantayatana ‘no holder of a name and no name -in 
infinity.’ At the final stage the human soul so advancing 
becomes Kevali or absolute, without any gelations, that is, 
beyond the world of relativity. Buddha was not satisfied. 
He said : if the human soul exists it must exist in relation to 
something, it cannot be absolute, and so he left his Gurus 
and proceeded unaided, by study and meditation, to attain 
the highest position in bliss.* He soon saw that the whole of 
the Sahkhya is based on Sat-karya-vada, or the theory that the 
effects exist in a nascent form in the cause, that is, the cause 
and effect are both permanent and abiding. So Buddha 
discarded this theory of permanent effects and established 
what is known as Ksanaika-vada, i.e., all things exist only 
for a moment and they are not permanent. The soul also 
was momentary and so the highest position is that there is 
no Samjnd and no Samjnl — ‘ no name and nothing to which 
a name may be attached.’ In this case there is no harm in the 
human soul (which is not permanent in his theory), being 
absolute without any relationship. Buddha thought the 
whole universe to be in a flux, both subjectively and ob- 
jectively. Thus Buddha exclaimed — 

Sarvam Ksanikam Ksanikamiti 
Sarvam duhkharn duhkhamiti 
Sarvam Svalaksanam Svalaksanamiti 
Sarvam Sunyam ^unyamiti. 

This is in fact the ontology of all schools of Buddhism 
both primitive and advanced. So Buddhism had its origin 
from the Sahkhya which was the only system of philosophy in 
India before Buddha. It permeates through the Upanisads. 
It is described in its various phases in the Mahd-hharata and 
the Puranas, and it gave rise to the great upheaval of human 
mind, in seventh and sixth centuries before Christ ^to which 
Buddhism and Jainism owe their rise. Primitive '^Sahkhya 
gave birth to primitive Buddhism. They looked so wonder- 
fully different, but the fundamental difference is only in one 
idea : permanence or momentariness. 

But our present’ object is not primitive Sankhya but 
primitive Buddhism, and how it developed during the course 
of subsequent centuries. The philosophy of primitive Bud- 
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dhism we have given above. That Buddhism laid greater stress 
on the regulation of food, conduct, morals, in fact, of the 
entire life of its votaries. The highest aim was the attainment 
of Arhatship worthiness ’’ or, worthy of an escape from birth, 
death and old age. The four noble truths on which they insisted 
are : misery, its cause, extinction of that cause, and the means 
leading to extinction. They also had gradual progress of the 
human soul to the Arhatship, the laht three stages being falling 
in the stream, that is, no return back ; then one more birth, then 
no birth, leading to Arhatship (Srotapatii, Sakrddgdml, Andgdml 
and Arhat). The primitive Buddhism revered Buddha as 
first of the three Jewels.^ They had no worship of Buddha ; 
their symbol for the three Jewels was Dharma-cakra' 
pravartana, that is, a wheel on the back of two stags 
sitting back to back with their faces looking at opposite direc- 
tions. They worshipped the Bo-tree under which Buddha 
obtained his enlightenment, they decorated their monasteries 
with scenes^from the life of Buddha with figures of huge Stupas 
which in those days were made of a heap of earth only, on 
a circul|ir plinth. The primitive Buddhism cared for the 
escape of its votaries from the miseries of birth and death. 
It thought of nothing else, it was intensely selfish and narrow- 
minded. It cared for its own self and not for others. Buddha 
himseK could and did save lots of people but his disciples could 
not save anybody but themselves. They might impart instruc- 
tions and the disciple so instructed might achieve his own 
liberation, but he must wait till another Buddha appears in the 
field. Without hearing from the Buddha no man can be saved. 

There, however, came a split in the Buddhist camp, in the 
second century after Buddha’s Nirvana. The Mahd-vam^a 
ascribes this split to ten points of conduct, such as storing a bit 

1 WhecJ I was in Nepal in 1S97 my friend Bodhi-sattva Indrananda, a 
descendant of the well-known Amrtananda, the right hand man of Hodgson, told 
me that in Htna-yana Buddha occupied the first place among the three Jewels. 
The Mahasanghikas gave him the second place, Dharma having the first. In 
Mahay ana the three Jewels became Prajna, Upaya and Bodhi-sattva, i.e. the 
spiritualized forms of Dharma, Buddha, and Sangha. Transferred to stone or 
canvas Prajfia becomes a female deity, Upaya a male deity and Bodhi-sattava 
also a male deity. When he found me sceptical he took me 3b the shrine 
of Amitahha at the Svayambhu Caitya and showed me a female figure inscribed 
with the words Dharmaya Namah. 
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of salt in a horn, taking some refreshment before going to an 
invitation to a distant village, continuing to take cooked food 
some minutes after twelve, and so on. The Maha^vamsa says, 
the younger generation of monks wanted relaxation of the food, 
conduct and moral regulations so rigidly enforced by Buddha 
himself and his elderly disciples. But the Elders would not 
yield an inch and there was a split. Modern thinkers consider 
these points of difference to be too trivial to warrant an abiding 
and everlasting separation. A perusal of the Maha-mstu- 
Avaddna will convince the reader that there were deeper causes 
of separation. The primitive Buddhism thought Buddha to be 
a human being who by exertion sustained through innumerable 
births attained to Buddhahood, or the position of the teacher 
and guide of the world. He was, they thought, Laukika or 
human but the new school thought him to be Lokoftara, super- 
human. It may be noted here that from the colophons of the 
Maha-vdstu some people thought it to be a work on the Vinaya 
of the Lokottara-vadins among the Maha-sahghikas^ or the new 
school. But this seems to be hardly convincing ; the word 
Lokoitara-vadinam in these colophons is a permanent adjective 
or Uddesya-visesana and not a predicative adjective or Vidheya- 
visesana, and among the various schools which arose in the new 
school, there is hardly any sect named Lokottaravadin. Accord- 
ing to this school Buddha was exerting through innumerable 
Kalpas. (Their idea of time and space is more spacious and of 
longer duration than that of primitive Buddhism.) In one 
Kalpa it was pronounced by the Buddha of the time that this 
disciple of his would be a great man. In another Kalpa the 
Buddha of the time pronounced that he should be a Buddha, 
another Buddha of another Kalpa declared that his time was 
coming. Kasyapa of this Kalpa, appointed him Yuva-raja and 
so he was born at Kapila-vastu and became Buddha. This is 
certainly more than human. Primitive Buddhisiri thought 
that there were six Buddhas before him and one would follow 
him. These are called Mdnusi Buddhas. But the new school 
enumerates at least three hundred Buddhas (though by counting 
I got only 297), and says that the number is infinite. In the 
Mahd-vastu which is the gospel of the new school, Buddha is 
given the miraculous power of sending emanations from him 
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exaciily like him and calling them Nirmitas which were perhaps 
in later times called Nirmana-kayas, Buddha was the only 
Bodhisattva in priipitive Buddhism, but the new school had 
many Bodhi-sattvas ; and the ten stages of the advance of 
Bodhi-sattvas to the attainment of Bodhi knowledge are given 
in the Maha-vastu, They are not the same as the ten stages 
given in later and more advanced Buddhism of Mahayana, but 
they are in the Mahd-vastu in a primitive and a rather alloyed 
form. They had Sakya-sirhha’s life before them in drawing up 
these ten stages. In primitive Buddhism sermons were deliver- 
ed by Buddha in district dialects but in the new school they 
made him deliver them in a highly inflated hybrid dialect, half 
Sanskrit and half vernacular, as if these were not meant for the 
ordinary people but for a fairly learned audience. The food and 
other regulations are not much thought of in the Mahd-vastu, 
they are relegated only to the end of the work. They have the 
idea of Dharma-kdya but it is not the later Mahayana Dharma- 
hdya, the all-absorbing unity of the Universe, but merely the 
body of the laws promulgated by Sdkya-simha. No mention 
of Sambli>oga-kdya is met with in Maha-vastu. The Maha- 
sahghikas or the new school of the second century of Buddhism 
with its teachings embodied in the Mahd-vastu stands midway 
between primitive Buddhism and the Maha-yana. 

The Mahd-vaniia places the date of the Nirvana of Buddh^/ 
in 543 B.C. and they count an Era called the Parinirvana Era 
from that date. The Orientalists thought that there is a mistake 
of 66 years in the calculation and so the earlier scholars placed 
the Nirvana in 477 *B.C. But the discovery of a dotted record 
in Canton has upset both these calculations and fixes the com- 
mencement of the Nirvana Era in 486. Without entering into 
details it will be sufficient to assume that Buddha flourished 
and preached in the sixth century before Christ. In the second 
century of^hat Era, i.e., fourth century B.C. there was the split 
and the ideas of the splitters are embodied in the Makd-vastii. 
The Mahd-vastu therefore must have been written in that cen- 
tury or the next. But M. Senart who has carefully edited 
the work puts it in the fifth century A.D. because in -one place 
in the work the author uses the word Yogdcdra. Now a sect of 
the Mahayanists known as Yogacara or Vijhana-vada took 
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their rise after Nagarjuna who flourished in the 2nd century, 
and therefore Yogacaras rose either in the third or in the fourth 
century A.D. So when Maha-vastu uses the word Yogacara it 
must belong to the fifth century A.D. This is M. Senart’s 
argument. But I have carefully studied the use of the word 
Yogacara in the Maha-msht ; it is not the proper name of a sect, 
but it is a common noun meaning Yoga and Acara. Asva-ghosa 
used the same word twice ih his Saunddrananda, but not in the 
sectarian sense. Therefore, it is not possible to place Maha- 
vastu so late. I think it should go to the third or second cen- 
tury B.C. 

In the third century B.C. A^oka was the great figure 
in India and the phenomenal spread of a particular sect of 
Buddhism was the great event of that century in India. In the 
seventeenth year of Asoka’s reign the monks assembled in 
the third synod at Pataliputra, prepared a book entitled the 
Kathd-vastu, in which they discussed the points of controversy 
with twenty '’different sects of Buddhism the majority of which 
leaned to the Maha-sahghika school. But in^that book there is 
no mention of Maha-yana. The mode of discussion was primi- 
tive, at first the matter in dispute is greatly elaborated upon, 
and the discussion at length is brought down to one point. This 
is the primitive Kaihd or the 'mode of controversy.' The ad- 
TOnced methods of later logicians, Nagarjuna, Gotama, Vatsya- 
yana, Dinnaga, and others are not to be found there. The 
method was crude and primitive. Arhatship is one of the topics 
much discussed upon, but there is no Buddhahood, not much 
of Bodhi, very little of Tri-kaya, and it marks the latest stage 
of primitive Buddhism in controversy with the Mahasanghika, 
The strict adherence to regulations of conduct came in for 
a large share of attention from the monks. 

The second century B.C. was rather disastrous for 
Buddhism in general and specially for that sect Vhich was 
favoured by A&oka. Three Brahmin dynasties successively 
reigned in Northern India. They organised militant Hinduism 
and persecuted the Buddhists in various ways. The Buddhists 
in China never pronounce the name of Pusyamitra without 
a curse, for he is said to have persecuted the Buddhists thrice 
and massacred the monks. They fled beyond his empire. 
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to £he Punjab, to Southern India, to Western India, and 
to some bordering countries. That was certainly not the 
time either for the* development of the Buddhist religion or 
the Buddhist literature. The only isolated work of the second 
century is the Questions of Menander. It shows in some points 
an advance from the Mahasahghika view. Other works are 
non est. The Lanhdvatdra-sutra is sometimes attributed to this 
century but it is in a language almost Sanskrit, and shows 
an advance in some points. 

Then comes the great Emperor Kaniska. His conversion 
to Buddhism is a great event in the first century A.D. He 
held a synod of monks to which the primitive Buddhists 
were not invited. So they do not acknowledge its existence. 
Yuan-chwang says that in this synod a commentary was made 
on all Buddhist works then available, inscribed in copper leaves, 
and buried under a Stupa in Kasmira. Some Orientalists 
still entertain the hope of digging out these copper-plates 
and making use of their contents. In this synod the president 
was Par§va, the then patriarch of the Buddhist church, Par^va 
was sucdfeeded by Punya-ya§as. A^va-ghosa was the successor’s 
successor of Par^va. A small body called Maha-yanists, were 
present in that synod, they did not however succeed in making 
much impression, but A§va-ghosa some time after the synod 
took up their cause and wrote many works on their syste^. 
One of his works is the Mahay ana-Sraddhotpada-Sutra and the 
other work is SutrdlahJcdra. This has not yet been found either 
in Sanskrit or in translation. The Sraddhotpadasutra though 
not found in Sanskrit has been found in Chinese translation and 
has been translated into English. It gives within a small 
compass all the points in which the Mahayana excelled its 
predecessors. All the twenty sects in Anoka’s time are indis- 
criminate^ delegated to a lower position and called Hina-ytoa. 
A§vaghosa wrote four other small works in Buddhist Sutra 
form ; (1) on Anatma-vada; (2) A sutra on ten AkuSala Karma ; 
(3) on the relation between the Guru and ^isya and (4) on 
Sadgati or the ' six stages of existence ’ in the world of desire. 
All these works have their Chinese translations. I^scovered 
a second poem of his, Saundardnanda by name, which I have 
edited in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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Asva-ghosa distinctly calls his works as Maha-yana. 
Maha-ytoa with him is not a sect, not a school of thought, 
but a theory, which later on crystallized cinto a school and a 
sect. All the great Maha-yana ideas are to be found in his 
works, though many of them not in a developed form. The 
Sunya-vada or the theory of void was there ; the two kinds 
of truth, practical and pure, are there ; but not in the develop- 
ed form which w^as given to it by his successor Nagarjuna. 
What he developed is the theory of Dharma-kdya in both its 
aspects : (1) The aspect of the Absolute, universal, unchanging 
and unchangeable; (2) The aspect of Samsdra, i.e., the aspect 
of phenomenality changeableness, momentariness and birth and 
death. A§vaghosa also gives some idea of the three Kdyas, 
Dharma-kaya, Sambhoga-kaya and Nirmana-kaya. Dharma- 
kaya as explained before is the totality of the Universe to which 
nothing can be added and nothing can be subtracted, which 
is full of Prajha, or all comprehending knowledge ’ and Karuha 
‘all comprehending love or activity.’ Then comes Sai^bhoga-kaya 
in which aspect the Dharma-kaya is said to efijoy the bliss of the 
Universe. This is a mysterious form which reveals itself only to 
the enlightened Bodlii-sattvas. This form is endowed with 
thirty-two Laksanas and eighty Anuvyahjanas. The third aspect 
is Nirmana-kaya or ‘ the body of transformation.’ Sakya-simha 
is a Nirmana-kaya emanating from the Universal Dharma-kaya. 
The idea of Tri-kaya was not in the Maha-vastu. There when 
the king of Kalinga wanted Lord Buddha’s help, Buddha 
sent some Nirmitas or ‘ duplicates ’ of his own self to that 
country. Among the Brahminists this is known as Kaya- 
vyuha-racana,^ or sending forth duplicates of one’s self. Of 
the Tri-kayas, the Dharma-kaya is absolute, others are mere 
emanations from it and are ultimately absorbed in it. The 
difference between the Maha-ytoa and Hina-yan^ may be 
described here. Maha-yana is active, Hina-yana passive. 
Maha-yana takas an extended view of the Universe whereas the 
Hina-yana is extremely narrow-minded . The Maha-yana extends 


i The I^asa-Ula of Krsna is an example of Kaya-vyuha-raoana by which 
Krana is said to have sported simultaneously with sixteen thousand milkmaids 
of Vfnda-vana. 
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its philanthrophic benevolence to all sentient beings while 
the Hina-yana confines itself to one man. The Maha-yana acts 
according to the ^spirit of Buddha’s teaching, while the 
Hina-yana adheres to the letters of his sermons. The Nirvana 
of the Maha-yana is complete absorption in the Dharma-kaya. 
It is called Nirvana without an abode, while that of the Hina- 
yana is an escape from birth, death, and old age. It is simply 
‘‘ 6tota.” A comparison of these’ two sects, of their aims 
and objects is fully given in the first chapter of Maha-yana 
sutrdlamhdra of Asanga which has been edited with a transla- 
tion in French, by Prof. Sylvain Levi. Asanga’s work, the 
editor says, is based on the SutrdlanJcdra of Asva-ghosa. 

After A§va-ghosa comes the great propagator of Maha-yana 
Bodhi-sattva Nagarjuna. It is said that he recovered from 
the nether world a complete Sutra literature composed by 
Buddha in Sanskrit. This is called the Prajnd-Pdramitd which 
has many recensions ; one is ^ata-sdhasrikd, one is Panca- vimiati- 
Sdhasrikd, Qne is Sapta-satikd and one is Svalpdksard, The 
Prajnd-pdramitd eight thousand was edited by Eaja Eajendra- 
lala Mitr^ and the one of hundred thousand is in the course 
of publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The teaching 
of the Prajnd Pdramita is Sunya-vMa, pure and simple. It is 
written in the form of an interlocution between Buddha and 
one of his disciples and as it is in the form of a popular lecture, 
it is full of repetitions. Eaja Eajendra-lala denounces the style 
of Pra'jnd-pdramiid as verbose. But he does not take into 
account the fact that they are popular lectures on subjects 
extremely abstruse ; one cannot expect to impress on common 
people such abstruse ideas without hammering it into their 
brain and hammering by means of repetitions. The Prajnd- 
pdra^nitd 8,000 is concerned with the 6unya-vada. It is a 
religious wrk. It treats of the merits of offering flowers, etc., 
on Caityas. Prajnd-pdramitd is said to be the mother of all 
Buddhas and Bodhi-sattvas. It generally follows the theory of 
A§va-ghosa’s Sraddhotpada and Nagarjuna’s Mddhyaynaha- 
kdrikd the great controversial work which made Nagarjuna’s 
name famous. In the very first chapter it examines every- 
thing under four heads : (i) Sat, existence (ii) Asat, Non- 
existence, (iii) Taduihaya, a combination of existence and non- 
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existence, (iv) Anubhaya, a negation of existence and non- 
existence. Anything that stands under the examination tinder 
these four heads is real or true, the others are false, momentary 
and phenomenal. That real thing is described in the very 
Mahgalacara7).a as ‘ Eight Noes ’ The Mahgalacarami runs 
thus : — 

f T«i rSrrsrmrrTrfsrnfrw II 

The work examines from the point of view of the idealistic 
philosophy the senses and the objects of the sense, and proves 
that neither the senses nor the objects exist. By the word 
existence is meant pure existence or real existence not practical 
existence. It says that there are two aspects of truth, Param- 
artha Satya and Samvrta Satya, and the Maha-yana school 
shows by gradual steps that the Samvrta Satya merges into 
Paramartha Satya. In Vedantic language this would be the 
merging of the Vyavaharika Satya into the Supreme Brahma. 
The Madhyamaka shows this line of argument to the best 
advantage, but the best means of studying the nature of these 
two truths is to be found in the ninth chapter of th^ Bodhi- 
caryavatdra by Santi Deva. This chapter is called Prajha- 
paramita or Knowledge par excellence. But what is this 
Prajha ? Examine it under the four heads, and it is a thing 
\^iGh has neither existence, nor non-existence, nor a combina- 
tion, nor a negation of the two. And this is what is called 
Sunya. Some people think that Stinya is negation of existence, 
but no ! it is the Absolute which transcends human faculties 
and embraces the whole Universe. It is neither created nor 
can it be destroyed, it is the totality of our knowledge, this 
is Prajna, it is Sunyata. This is one phase of Prajna. Of the 
other phase we will speak of later. 

Shortly after Nagarjuna there arose a new school of 
thought amongst the Maha-ytoists who were not satisfied with 
the 6unya-vada. They thought that Stinya- vada cannot be the 
highest aim of human aspirations. They wanted consciousness 
along with it, A great monk named Maitreya-natha wrote a 
very short, but a very pregnant work in eight short chapters, 
entitled, the Abhuamaydlankara-karikd and the Prajnd-pdramit d 
8,000 was converted into a larger recension in 25,000 slokas 
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according to these Karikas. This was the Prajna-paramita 
which the Yogacaras took up as their standard work, and 
Asanga and Vasu'^^handhu derived their inspiration from this 
historical Maitreya-natha, and not from the future Buddha Mait- 
reya as it is represented in Yuan-chwang’s work. The new 
PrajM-paramita is divided into 8 chapters according to the 
chapters in the Karikas. The new school examined the world 
according to three aspects of the knowledge. These three aspects 
are Parihalpita, Para-tantra and Parinispanna. The first is for 
the ordinary man who looks upon the world from the ego-centric 
point of view, Para-tantra knowledge depends upon others that 
is, in relation to others, or in other words, upon relativity. 
But when relativity is banished and the absolute immerges and 
absorbs our own intellect, then it is called Parinispanna or 
finished knowledge. 

Buddhist philosophy has four different schools: (1) 
Vaibhasika depending on the Vibhasa literature prepared in the 
fourth syn?)d during the reign of Kaniska. It believed in the 
existence of both the external and internal worlds, though as a 
Buddhist school both the worlds were Ksanika or momentary 
and Sunya; (2) Sautrantikas base their philosophy on the 
Svtrdnta literature of the Buddhists. They do not believe in the 
external world but think that it is simply a projection of the 
internal world which we wrongly think to be external (3) Yog^a- 
•caras do not believe even in the existence of the internal world. 
They think that the only truth available is one single idea. 
We are sure of a single idea, the present idea, neither of the past 
nor of the future. How can there be identity if a past thing is 
not compared with the present ? How can one pronounce that 
this is the same as that. Therefore this school thinks there is 
a chain of ideas. The ideas may be momentary but the chain 
is not. :^'rhis chain is called the Alaya-Vijndna and to the 
idealist this serve all the purpose of an ego or Atma. (4) Last 
t)f all comes the Madhyamakas, who do not believe even in the 
ideas and the Alaya-Y ijndna ; they are Sunya-vadins, pure and 
simple. But 6unya as I have already said is neither void 
nor a negation of existence, but the Absolute One. They call 
it 6unya, because the human language has no word to express 
the idea of the Absolute, which is beyond the comprehension 
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of Man, and language concerns itself with those things which 
Man can and does comprehend. 

The four schools have four other names : ,( 1 ) Sarvasti-vada, 
those who believe both in the external and internal world ; (2) 
Bahyartha-bhahga, those who do not believe in the external 
world; (3) Vijhana-vada, those who believe in ideas alone ; and 
( 4) Sunyavada, those who believe in nothing beyond the Absolute. 

I am not sure if I am exactly right in putting the two sets 
of names in the order in which I have done. The Philosophical 
names are in this philosophical order and Sankara in his Bhasya 
accepts them in this order. He, however, speaks of Suny-vada- 
as the raving of a mad man. The Buddhists however take it in 
a more serious light and charge j^ahkara with stealing the 
idea, Sunjm, from them and giving it a new name, Brahma. 
The order does not appear to me to be historical, Sunya-vada 
of Nagarjuna preceded the Vijhana-vada of Maitreya-natha and 
his followers Asahga and Vasu-bandhu. 

There is a good deal of misapprehension as r-egards the’ 
tenets of the Sautrantikas and Vaibhasikas. '"No book belong- 
ing to these schools has yet been discovered. I have taken the 
order as I have got it in Sankara’s Bhasya, 

Two Yanas are well-known, the Maha- and the Hina-yana. 
Of course, the Maha-yanists arrogate upon themselves the title 
of ‘ great ’ and relegate all others as Hina-, or ' low.’ The latter 
however, do not take this opprobrious epithet lying, they call 
themselves as belonging to either Sravaka-yana or Pratyeka- 
yana and return the abuse on the Maha-yanists by calling them 
Kapalikas. The ^ravakas hear from Buddha his Upadeia, act 
according to his directions and strictly follow his instructions. 
They cannot get Nirvana (even the lowest form of Nirvana, 
which they aspire to) without a Buddha. The Pratyeka 
Buddhas are those who by their own exertions at tim^s, when 
there were no Buddhas in the world, attain to Nirvana. They 
call the Maha-yanists not Maha- but Bodhi-sattva-yana. That 
also, I believe, in derision, because according to them there 
can be but one or two Boddhi-sattvas in the world at a time ; but 
every votajy of Mahayana is a Bodhisattva. There are 
hundreds and thousands of Bodhisattvas at one time and at 
one place. Every Gubhaju in Nepal is a Bodhisattva. 
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The distribution of the four schools in the three Yanas was 
a matter of speculation among the students of Buddhism. 
Advaya-vajra whp belonged to the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, however, makes a distribution. He says that 
the Sravaka-yana has three phases, Mrdu, Madhya and 
Adhimatra or Moderate, Intermediate, and Extreme. The 
Western Vaibhasikas are either moderate or intermediate 
Sravakas, and the Vaibhasikas of Kasmira are extreme 
Sravakas, Pratyeka-buddha-yana is like the extreme Sravaka. 
Mahayana is of two sorts : Paramita-naya and Mantra-naya 
The word Mantra-naya is often used as Mantra-yana which is 
rather misleading. The Paramita-naya which generally goes by 
the name of Maha-yana has also three phases : moderate, inter- 
mediate and extreme. The moderate people are Sautrantikas, 
the intermediate people are Yogacaras and the extremists 
are Madhyamakas. This, according to Advaya-vajra, is the 
complete distribution of the four schools into the three Yanas. 

The Buddhists did not believe in the aggregates. Trees 
they were prepared to believe but forests they did not believe. 
What i« called Samanya or generality was an abomination 
to them. They were prepared to believe in the five elements 
but they would not believe a general principle as element. 
This is a matter of standing dispute between the Brahmins 
and the Buddhists. * Sahara, the commentator of Purva 
Mimamsa, quotes this theory of the Maha-ytoists, and says : 

anena 'pratyuhto Maha-yanikah paksah. In a short work, 
called the Samdnya-Nirakarana-Dik-PrakaHka the Buddhists 
categorically refute one of the seven categories of the Vaisesikas 
known as Sdmdnya or generality . 

One of the elder contemporaries of Sakya Simha. named 
Ajita-Kesa-Kambala started the theory that as water, mol- 
asses an(^ the seed of wine coming together produce intoxicating 
effect, sS earth, air, fire and water coming together produce 
vitality {Caitanya). There is no such thing as Atma. When 
a man dies the elements return to their proper places and 
the vitality is gone. So Buddha taught that man is simply an 
aggregate of five Skandhas or bunches: (i) Rupa, matter, 
(ii) Vedana, feeling, (iii) Samjfla, conception, (iv) Samskara, 
activity and (v) Vijnana, consciousness. They come together 
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bj force of their previous Karma and form a human being. 
At death the five separate and go their own way as directed 
by their Karma. So there is no Atma soul. The five 
Skandhas enjoy or suffer according to their Karma. This 
is directly opposed to Brahmanical ideas th^t the aggregate 
(Samghata) works for others and not for himself- As I have 
said before Buddha’s difference with his Samkhya teachers 
turned mainly on the point of Atma. They said it exists, 
it thinks, it enjoys ; Prakrti is simply a dancing girl who dances 
according to her own will. As soon as the seer of the dance 
says Bas ” there is an end of the connection between the 
Purusa or the human soul and the Prakrti the internal world, 
and the Purusa becomes Absolute. Buddha says this cannot 
be ; the Purusa is still subject to the condition of birth as 
it has the character of seed. The seed may remain dormant 
for want of requisite conditions but when these conditions 
are favourable it will again germinate, and so he said that the 
soul or Purusa is nothing but the aggregate of five Skandhas. 
In other words he did not believe in the existence of an ego. 
All that was permanent in Samkhya, Buddha made •momen- 
tary, The Purusa is distinct from the permanent matter and 
so its permanency also is to be destroyed, and Buddha destroy- 
ed i^ 

^ After the full development of the Maha-yanic ideas of 
Tri-kaya, of Prajna, of Karuna, and of others there was in the 
seventh century A.D. a craving among the Buddhists for the 
representation of these subjective, etherial and metaphysical 
ideas on canvas and in stones for the edification of those who 
are not fit for such a hard study as the Mahayana required, and 
so the five Skandhas were represented as the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. The phrase Dhyani Buddha is a misnomer given 
to those representations by people who did not understjind their 
import. They were neither Buddhas nor were engaged in 
Dhyana or meditation. They are simply the representations of 
the absolute form of the five Skandhas. 

Just at this point it is necessary to digress a bit to explain 
what the ardent Maha-yanist philosopher did for the benefit of 
those who were either unable or incapable of so much study 
and meditation as is required to understand the subtle theories 
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of Maha-yana. . They invented Dharanis for them . They are 
rather long Mantras and a philosopher said to his disciples, 
“Read, recite and, repeat” this Dhararfi and you will get all 
the benefit of studying such and such work and practising such 
and such Dhyana. The Mantras will hold you fast to your creed 
and so they are called DhaTaitis. The DJintciijMs generally range 
from fifty to hundred syllables. In the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. all Indians, Hindus and Buddhists alike, had Hrdaya 
Mantras rather longish, certainly longer than Dharanis, giving 
the essence of certain creeds. Thus Prabhakara Vardhana 
repeated the Aditya Hrdaya Mantra, his elder son, Eajya- 
Vardhana, repeated the Prajna-Paramita Hrdaya Mantra and 
his younger son, Harsa-Vardhana, repeated the Mahesvara 
Hrdaya Mantra. These Mantras are simply symbolic ; they 
symbolised particular creeds, particular schools and particu- 
lar works. If so, if it is all symbol, why not make the symbol 
as short as possible. So they began to take the initial letter 
as the symjjol of the idea in the case of Buddhists, and of the 
deity in the case of the Hindus. But after a certain time they 
gave up taking the initial letters. They evolved out of the 
shapes of different characters of the alphabet, the form of 
different deities. Thus set is Visnu, ^ri written with a hook 
below is Ananta, the serpent God who often remains coiled 
Kundalita, t used to be written with three dots and so that 

* * 'ISf 

letter represented Tri-vikrama, and so on, to the end of the 
alphabet. These were called the Bijas and the Yogis used to 
evolve out of these Bijas the form of the deities whom they 
worshipped. 

But these Mantras were not so effective as the representa- 
tion of the deities either on canvas or in stone. So the five 
S kand has were tran sf ormed into fiye for ms^ j^airocana^ A_ksobhy a, 
Batn^a mbhava, A mitabha and Amogha- siddh h^ Meditate on 
these an(5 you meditate on the”Hve Skandhas, no ego, no soul. 
In later Buddiiism and in later iconography which rose after the 
full development of Maha-yana, ^akyaSimha lost his pre-eminent 
position in the Buddhist pantheon. He was not much hoard of. 
When I went first to the Svayambhu Ksetra in coijipany with 
Pandita Indrananda, a learned Buddhist priest, my first question 
was : where is 6akya Simha? He is not in the Stupa where I 
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see the five Dhyani Buddhas. My friend replied, Sakya Siihha 
is a mere writer, like Vyasa or Moses, he simply records the 
decrees of these five. There he is at some^^distanoe from the 
Stupa on a high pedestal. Sakya Simha sat with a pen in hand, 
at the top of the old road which at one time led from below to 
the top of the hill. But at the head of the new staircase of 600 
steps there is a big Vajra covered with gold leaf on a big 
Mandala. The Mandala and the Vajra have more significance 
than the old Sakya-muni had some centuries before. 

It is the received opinion amongst the archgsologists that 
the miniature image of one of the Dhytoi Buddhas on the 
crown of a male or female image indicates that the Buddha is 
either a father, or a Guru, or a husband of these deities. But 
Advaya-vajra gives another tale. He says that, the other 
four Dhyani Buddhas have the stamp of a miniature Aksobhya 
on their crown and Advaya explains this fact by stating that 
the other four Buddhas cannot be known without Aksobhya or 
the stamp of Vijhana. The relationship here is neither husband 
or Guru, nor father. But Aksobhya again is stamped with the 
miniature figure of Vajra-sattva which is something like a sixth 
Dhyani Buddha. But what is Vajra-sattva? If Vijnana is 
more important than the other four Skandhas, Vajra-sattva 
must be still more important. Yes, he is. Vajra means Sunyata 
and Saliva J nana-matra, i.e., knowledge only. So Vajra ^ 

sat tya means the pure knowledg e of Sunyata. This is certainly 
much more important from the Buddhist point of view than 
mere Vijnana ; and so, Aksobhya is^stamp^j^hj^^ miniature 
Vajra-sattva. 

The Sddhana-mala says, that the Saktis or female emanations 
from these Dhyani Buddhas are five, and there are five 
Bodhi-sattvas also emanating from them. Other emanations 
follow and the magnificent Buddhist Iconography is |,he result 
of these emanations. Advaya-vajra though he has got several 
Sadhanas in the Sddhana-mdla does not say so here, except that 
he speaks of the female emanations or Saktis. 

Having thus given the history of Buddhism according to 
my own li^ht I now proceed to give some account of the more 
important topics treated of in this work, such as the doctrines 
of the different Yanas, theory of the three Kayas, of Karuna 
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acc/)rdmg to different schools of the theory, of Maha-sukha, and 
of such other topics. 

Doctrines or the Different Yanas, 

The mild 6ravaka believes in the external world, such as, 
in blue* yellow, etc., and discusses whether thePudgala is eternal 
or non-eternal. A devotee says there is Pudgala ; it bears all the 
burden ; it is neither Nitya nor Anitya. The Pudgala when it 
has attachments, transmigrates. For the purpose of destroying 
attachment it should give up all inauspicious thought. Inauspi- 
cious thought is to think that the body is a collection or 
combination of the different constituent parts. So the body 
and its constituent parts are to be examined individually and 
found as worthless. Then there will be no attachment, and 
when there is no attachment there is no transmigration. 
But, if the Pudgala is considered to be eternal, and then the 
examination is to commence, it will be regarded as impure 
Samadhi, Jts theory is to liberate one person. ' 

The intermediate ^ravaka is just as good as the mild one. 
He thinks a bit for others, his meditation consists of seeing a 
Pudgala which is neither eternal nor non-eternal by means of 
the restiaint of the respiration. The impurity of the Samadhi 
consists in becoming comatic by means of Kumbhaka and thus 
becoming stupid, ^ 

The doctrine of the extreme Sravaka who also believes in 
the external world is to establish that there is no soul in the 
body. Its meditation consists of realizing Sunyata of the Pud- 
gala by a knowledge of the four noble truths. The four noble 
truths are: 1. Misery or the five Skandhas ; 2. the root or 
the phenomenal world which is to be avoided ; 3. Cessation, 
for this purpose the sense organs are to be restrained ; and 4. 
the Path leading to cessation or to Sunyata. The proper 
meditation is by means of these four noble truths to come to 
the conclusion that the Pudgala is ^tinya. But if the Pudgala 
is meditated upon as Sada§iva then that meditation is impure. 
It advances only a little in the* matter of benevolence to 
others. 

The mild Sravaka has his way chalked| out, and he is 
unsympathetic. Therefore some think that he is Sakya-Buddha. 
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Others say that any one in some future time will be a Bud4ha. 
There is none on the earth who is not to be so. Therefore 
there should be no remissness in attaining perfect Bodhi. 
Even the mild ^ravaka will at one time become a Sambuddha. 
One whose way is chalked out means one who has to wait 
till another Buddha appears. 

The intermediate Sravaka is to be a future Pratyeka- 
Buddha and the extreme "Sravaka is to be a Buddha in a 
definite but a very long period of time. 

In Pratyeka-yana a candidate for Pratyeka-buddha-ship 
has almost the same doctrine as the extreme Sravaka. He 
is capable of retaining in his sense-organs, the self-evolved 
knowledge that the Padgala is Sunya and Acintya (transcenden- 
tal). The form of its meditation is the non-perception of 
Pudgala by the restraint of mind, body and speech. 

The impure forms of meditation are two: (1) the pleasur- 
able condition of the mind at the approaching sleep, and (2) 
the condition of mind in deep sleep. In the first case the 
Dhyana slips into the theory of Bhaskara and in the second 
into that of Vai§esikas. 

There is a great distinction between the Sravaka and the 
Pratyeka-buddha. The Sravaka attains knowledge by hearing 
and the Pratyeka by exertion. 

The Mahay ana is explained in three schools of thought 
amongst the Buddhists, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhya- 
maka, described by Advaya-vajra as mild, intermediate and 
extreme Maha-yana. The mild Mahay anist thinks that the 
object of senses which is an aggregate of atoms produces 
the knowledge of things endowed with a form (Sahara), The 
peculiarity of this doctrine is that it believes in knowledge 
endowed with a form. How are we to believe in the three 
times *past, present and future ? The answer is that causation 
proves their existence because it is capable of givir^ a form 
to the knowledge. Its form of meditation is the transcendental 
character of the sense organs which have retired from their 
object. In this matter repetition is necessary. Repetition 
means by right knowledge fix what mind is, and then repeat. 
When you repeat you find that the mind is neither here nor 
there. The Sautrantikas practise the five Paramitas but consi- 
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der •the Prajna paramita as essentia] even among these five. 
If there is no result in the five they will at least benefit 
sentient beings. 

The intermediate is Yogacara. It thinks that there cannot 
be atoms because atoms will then have six sides and will be no 
atom. So there is no external object. Mind alone remains. 
There is no subject and no object, what appears is the form of 
the mind. If the mind assumes the colour blue, etc., what is 
the good of the external object; and if the mind does not 
assume the colour blue, etc., what is the good of acknowledging 
the external object ? The sense-organs and their objects are 
naturally not outside the mind. The mind itself is perceived 
in the perception of form, etc. This is the doctrine of those 
followers of Yogacara who believe in knowledge which is 
endowed with a form. But there are other followers who do 
not believe in that sort of knowledge. They say that knowledge 
has no form, it is felt within. The object of senses are not 
external as^ fools think. The mind on which Avidya plays 
produces the illusion of the external objects. The meditation of 
this class of Yogacara is the realisation of the unitary principle 
in variegated form from which all phenomena is excluded. 
Wherever the mind goes the object goes there because where 
else shall it go as the mind pervades everything. 

The meditation of the other followers of Yogacara is thg 
realisation of the mind without illusion, without diversity, 
transcendental, unitary and pure. So it is said : the form of 
the Vijfiana is transparent without form and without spot. 
One who is not a Buddha will not be able to comprehend this. 
This is only Vijfiana ; it is perceived as Vijnana. If knowledge 
without a reference to object is not to be conceived it remains 
only as knowledge. It cannot be perceived as an object of 
sense. TJie impurity of the meditation of the Sahara school is 
Sankara’s Brahma-vada which is Paramartha, real, eternal and 
embodied knowledge. Sankara believes the world to be real 
existence,, eternal, not different from Brahma which is the same 
as the mind. It is said whatever is seen is Brahma, therefore 
the mind does not go anywhere else. It remains in ^ahma. 

The impurity of the meditation of the Nirakara school 
falls in with Bhasya-kara’s ideas. He believes in a Brahma, 
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eternal, steeped in pleasure with pure light and without* all 
troubles arising from diversity, name and form, etc. I am the 
ocean of transparent knowledge and the numerous cognitions 
are only shadows. A cognition whether rising or disappearing 
does not produce phenomena. 

The extreme Mahayanists are the Madhyamakas. There 
are two schools, one is called Mayopamadvaya-vada and the 
other is called Sarva-dh'arma-pratisthana-vada. The first 
examines everything under four heads, existence, non-existence, 
a combination of the two and a negation of the two. That 
which is external to these four is truth. The meaning is, it is 
not existence because there is contradiction. It is not 
non-existence because there is illusive form. On account of a 
combination of these two contrary arguments it is not a 
combination of the two. It is not a negation of the two 
because that cannot be comprehended. The meditation of 
this school is non-duahty which may be compared to illusion. 
The impurity of its meditation is the addition of the idea of 
annihilation. Their theory is the fulfilment of'^he six Paramitas 
on the principle of Mayopamadvaya ‘'non-duality comparable 
to magic.” 

The deliberation of the other school which believes in all 
phenomena to be not established is as follows : The world 
i^not permanent, nor is it subject to destruction nor is it a 
combination of the two nor is it a negation of the two. When 
nothing is established that is truth. There can be no such 
theory that the mind does not know itself. According to the 
Madhyamakas there can be no attribution (Aropa)] so there 
can be no negation of the opposite {Apoha) and no injunction 
{Yidhi). So when everything is attributed that cannot truly 
exist, the knowledge which is spontaneous is said to be 
transcendental. That which is to be declared transcendental 
by hard thought cannot be called transcendental. ''He who 
understands the world to be uncreated, his knowledge is 
purified by Bodhi. To him the world appears real spontan- 
eously* 

It is ^aid : When the truth flashes itself spontaneously 
free from all attribution by means of words such as ^unyata 
we simply emphasise that there can be no attribution. 
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The meditation of this school is the realisation without 
paying the least attention to the object that comes for examina- 
tion, and to which nothing can be attributed. The impurity 
of its meditation is the state of stupefaction in which all 
objects are non-existent. In this theory the realisation of the 
six Paramitas without any attribution is enjoined. 


The Three Kxyas. 

The ^ravaka and Pratyekas have no conception of the 
three Kay as. We do indeed read of the Nirmitas and also of 
the Dharma-kaya in the Maha-vastu, They are not philosophical 
concepts but rather religious evolutions. In the Mahaytoa 
the idea of three Kayas did not develop in the milder form. 
It developed indeed in the intermediate form but the ful| 
development was in the extreme Maha-yana. The Yogacara 
school considers the Dharma-kdya of Buddha as free from 
illusion, pure, infinite like the sky, Nisprapanca (without 
diversity) the one unitary principle of the universe, without 
any manifestatk)n {Nirdbhdsa). The Sambhogakdya and 
Nirmdnakdya both together called Rupakdyau are produced 
by it and in these two Kayas the bliss of Maha-yana is 
enjoyed. But in the Madhyamaka school, the N irindi^a-kdya 
is without a break (Anupacchinna) from the time of birth, 
by which Buddha performs varieties of benevolent deeds for 
the benefit of the world, on all equally. The second or the. 
Sambhoga-kdya of Buddha contains the thirty- two principal 
and eighty minor characteristics, and it is in this Kaya that 
Buddha enjoys the bliss of Maha-yana. The DJiarma-hdya 
is the real Kaya of Buddha ; it is pure in all forms and there 
is no colouring in it. Some people say that it is possible to 
conceive a Dharma-kdya^ but the Sambhoga-kaya is mysterious. 
But we hear of Bhoga Sanra of Visnu in which he spends 
his time^in quiet enjoyment in the highest heaven Vaikuntha, 
where there is no colouring, no creation, no illusion, that is 
Sambhoga, quiet enjoyment. Sakymuni is said to be the 
Nirmana-kdya of Buddha while his natural Kaya is the 


Dfiarma-kdya. 


Theory oe KARtrijrA. 


As the whole world, phenomenal and noumenal, resolves 
into one word and one idea of Sunyata, so the whole world 
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of activity in all its variety of forms resolves into one word 
Kanina. The word is common to all sects of Buddhism all 
the Yanas and all the schools. In the twQ Yanas, Sravaka 
and Pratyeka, Karuna arises from seeing all sentient beings 
daily beset by all sorts of original miseries and the results 
arising therefrom. This is what is called the Sattvdlamband 
Kam^d, ' compassion for sentient beings. ’ In the Maha-yana 
in its mild and intermediate forms, namely, Sautrantika and 
Yogacara, Karuna arises from seeing all phenomenal world as 
of an impermanent nature. It is called Dharmdvalamhand 
Karur^d compa^ssion for the phenomenal world. 

In Maha-yana in its extreme from (Madhyamaka) Karuna 
is not for anybody or anything, but is a part of the nature of 
Bodhi which is an absolute existence, Karuna here partakes 
of the same transcendental character as the ^unyata conceived 
by Madhyamakas of the two schools. 

The Principle of Union (YnaANADDHA). 

The pure manifestation (of Sunyata) is knoVn to be 
immutable (Avikari) and the mutable is also not born because 
it is produced by causes and conditions purified by enlighten- 
ment. Form is not in the form, it is not in the eye, it 
is not in the consciousness of form. The relation is just 
as that of fuel and fire. In churning fire, the fire is not 
UP-' the plant, nor in the churning rod, nor in the hands 
of the operator. It is produced by causes and conditions. 
Does ignorance produce its progeny ? Or does ignorance 
arise after they are born ? If it does not produqe before, 
it is nothing. Thus all phenomena are without existence 
because they are merely causes and conditions. A' Yogi 
believing firmly in the non-existence does not violate his vows. 
Because it has no existence, therefore it is not produced ; 
because it has causes and conditions, therefore, it'^oes not 
come to an end. Thus both Bhdva and Abhdva are not in 
existence, they appear as coupled together. The union of 
6unyat§i and Karuna will not be made the subject of your 
own notion, they are naturally joined together in union. The 
wise Yogi -who believes in the unsubstantial character of the 
world by body, mind, and speech will be regarded as dutiful 
even though he may neglect his ordinary duties. 
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V. Maha-sukha. 

It has been said before that the pure and simple 
Sunya-vada of Jiagarjuna was supplemented by that of the 
Vijnana-vada of Mai trey a, but to some minds there is little 
difference between the two. One says : I am Sunya, while 
the other says : I am conscious that I am Sunya. The 
prospect of Nirvana is not attractive in either. So another 
idea was brought in, and that is the idea of Mahasukha. With 
these three ideas Nirvana became very attractive : I will be 
Sunya, I will be conscious that I am ^unya and I will enjoy 
eternal pleasure. But what is Mahasukha ? It is a result of 
the union of two principles, existence is one principle and the 
existent is another principle ? but they are one and the same. 
Aksobhya is one principle born from the syllable Hum and 
Mamaki is another principle born from Mara. They are one 
and the same ; and the idea of sameness constitutes eternal 
pleasure. The Blja or seed proceeds from Bodhi which is 
nothing else but ^unyata ; from Blja proceeds the image- ’ 
and in the image there are external and internal representa- 
tions. All these are produced by causes and conditions. 
Buddha’s teaching is about the union of external pairs, hut 
that is only for teaching at an intermediate stage and cannot 
be called final. There can be no supreme knowledge without 
pleasure ; supreme knowledge is said to be the same as pleasij^e. 

In the matter of existence union gives rise to Samsara and the 
pleasure which is produced by causes and conditions has a 
beginning and an end. Therefore it is a non-entity. There- 
fore it does not exist. 

But what is Mahasukha ? The Bodhi is pleasure because 
without pleasure there is no Bodhi. But all pleasures produc- 
ed by causes and conditions are with a beginning and with 
an end.^ It is worthless, it is without existence. The truth 
is that phenomena are not really produced and this pure 
Saijivrti is known from pure and impermanent appearance. 

Both the truths, real and apparent, when pure is ^unyata 
which is the knowledge of Yogins. By all means with no fear 
of untoward results these two truths should be, considered 
one and the same. The pure-minded Yogi should sink himself 
in Mantra or the meditation of Mantra. Then the whole world 
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will appear as Maya and as one or in a non-dual form* " If 
he then enters existence he assumes the position of the coupled 
one and so becomes intent on the good of ail creatures. The 
circle of universe looking like a Devata with a pure mind 
is the means and Sunya is Prajna. With external and internal 
purity, the truth in which Prajna and Upaya merge, the Yogi 
enjoys pleasure. 

If it is only produced by causes and conditions, it is neither 
existence nor ^unyata. The manifestation of Sunyata is in the 
form of a Devata which is naturally non-existent. Whenever 
there is manifestation it is a manifestation of ^unya. When 
the mind rocks between duality and non-duality, Vasana is 
produced. The Yogi considering himself as Heruka and stand- 
ing as a worshipper for Heruka roams the world like a lion with 
Bhdms for his Guru. 
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GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


44. 

ritical editions of unprinted Sanskrit Works, edited by 
competent scholars, and published by the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimaihsa : a work on poetics, by Raja;Sekhara 

(880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. D. Dalai, and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 1916. Re-issue. 1924 . . . . 2-4 

This hook has been set as a text-hook by the Bombay 
and Patna Universities, 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Pa-uranic story of 

Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Yas- 
tupila, Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.e,, A.D. 1221 
and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. out oj -print 

3. Tarkasahgraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vai^esika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on S^ankara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917 . . 2-0 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of King Virata, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandra vati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . . • 0-6 

5. Rastraudhavam§a : an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of jjthe dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in S'aka 1518 or A.D. 1596: 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with Intro- 
duction by C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . 1-12 

6. Linganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century : edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .. .. ,..0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) des- 

cribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 
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Guzerat, by Balachandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917. 

8. Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 ; edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918 

10. Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 
^ brothers Vastupala and Tejabpala and their King Vira- 

dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri, pupil of Vira- 
suri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920. 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and^patronfsed 
^ by the three brothers Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050 : edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhatta Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274: edited by M. B. Telang, 1920 

13. Praclnagurjarakavysangraha : a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 
A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samwat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920. 

15. Ganakarika ; a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School) 

by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 

16. Sangltamakaranda : a work on Music by Narada: 

edited by M. B. Telang, 1920 , . . / t . 

17. Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by B. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr, Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . , 

18. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajpveda : edited by Dr. B. Shamasastry, 1920 

19. Lekhapaddhati ; a collection of models of state and 

private documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries 


Bs. A. 

1-8 
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1- 4 

2 - 0 

0-12 
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A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai and G. K. Skrigondekar, 

1925 .. .. .. ..2-0 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha : a romance in 

Apabhramsa language by Dhanapala (circa 12tli cen- 
tury) : edited by C. D, Dalai, and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923. 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm -leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai, and edited by Pandit 
L. B. Gandhi, 1923 . T . . . . 3-4 

22. 23. Parasuramakalpsutra,: a work on Tantra, with 

commentary by Bamesvara and Paddhati by Umanan- 
da: edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, B.A. 2 vols., 1923. 11-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara School 

of Purvamimarhs^a, by Ramanujacarya : edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 .. .. .. 1-8 

25. 32. Samarahgana : a work on architecture, town- 

planning and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 

Ganajjati Shastri, Ph.D. 2 vols., 1924-1925 ' . . 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals, 

dated 1165 A.D. consisting of 312 small works, com- 
pose;^ by distinguished writers : edited by Benoytos^i 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 2 vols. vol. I, 1925, 
vol. 11. Shortly . . . . . . . . 5-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda. Vol. 1 (Veda, Vedalaksana and n 

Upanisads), compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. and 
K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface by Dr. 

B Bhattacharyya, Ph.D. 1925 . . ' . . 6-0 

28! Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani ; an ency- 
clopaedic work divided into one hundred chapters, 
treating of one hundred different topics by Somesvaracle- 
va, a Chalukya king of the 12th century: edited by 
G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols. vol. I. 1925 . . 2-12 

29. Nalsfvilasa : a drama by Ramchandrasuri, pupil of 
Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and Damayanti : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar 
and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 . . . . . . 2—4 

30,31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 
of the 8th century by S'antaraksita, a Professor at 
N^anda with Pahjika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalasila, also a Professor at Nalanda: edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword in 
English by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A. Ph.D. 2 vols., 

1926 .. .. .. .. .. 24-0 

33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : with its Khatimae or Supple- 
ment: By Ali Mahammad Khan, the last Moghul 
Dewan of Gujarat: edited in the original Persian .by 
Syed Nawabali, Professor of Persian, Baroda College, 

3 vols. (vol. I in the Press), vol. II. 1926 . • l2— 0 
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Rs. A. 

35. Manava^rhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 

of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra : 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Ramakrishna Harshaji S'astri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 . . . . . . . . 5~C 

36. Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 

Abhinavagupta of Kashmir : edited by M. Ramakrish- 
na Kavi, M.A. 4 vols, vol. I, illustrated, 1926 . . 6~0 

37. Apabhrams'akavyatrayi : consisting of three works, 

the Carcari, Upadesarasayana and Kalasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries; 
edited by L. B. Gandhi . . . . Shortly. 

38. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit Text) : on Buddhist 

Logic of Diiinaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by Principal A. B. Dhrii- 
va, M.A., LL.B.,, Pro -Vice-Chancellor, Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares . , . . . . Shortly 

39. Nyayapravesa, Part IT (Tibetan Text) : edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 . . . , . . . . 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasangraha : consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D. Litt. 1927 . . . . 2-0 

42. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 

graphy by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion and indexes by Pandit Ramavatara Sarma, M.A., 
Sahityacharya of Patna. In two volumes, vol. 1, 1928. 10-0 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Kkan. Translated Jnto English from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired) and Prof. 

Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Corrected Re-issue, shortly. . . 6-8 

BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Ramacarita of Abhinanda, Court poet of Haravarsa (cir. 

9th century A.D.) ; edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri. 

2. Natyadarpana : on dramaturgy by Ramacandra Suri 

with his own commentary: edited by Pandit L.~B. 
Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

3. Natyasastra : Vol. II. edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

4. Jayakhyasainhita : an authoritative Pancharatra work : 

edited by Pandit E. Krsnamacaryya of Vadtal. 

6. Buddhist works on Logic : containing reconstructed 
texts from Chinese, Tibetan texts and English transla- 
tion of Chinese texts of ancient authors like Nagarjuna 
Vasubandhu, etc. by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci of Italy. 



Rs. . 

6. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani, voL II. edited 

by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

7. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda, voL II (S'rauta, Bharma and 
Grhya Sutras) compiled by the Library staff. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan ; edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, by Pandit L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

9. Bhavaprakasana of S'aradatanaya : an ancient work 

on Dramaturgy : edited by Pandit Ramaswami Shastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda and His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot. 

10. Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jna- 

nasiddhi of Indrabhuti : two important works belong- 
ing to the little known Vajrayana school of Buddhism 
(8th century A.D.): edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharvya 
Ph.D. 

11. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvati with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M. 

12. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists : edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Ph.D., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

13. Influence of Portuguese on the Asiatic Languages : 

Translated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M.A., Baroda College, Baroda. 

14. Persian Chronicle : historj^^ of the Safvi Period of 

Persian History 15th and 16th centuries by Hasan 
Ramlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired), 
Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

15. Nanjarajayasobhusana : by Nrsiruhakavi alias Abhi- 

nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore : edited by E. Krishnamaoharya. 



PUBLISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF H.H. THE 
MAHARAJA GAEKWAD OF BARODA 

Gazetteer of the Baroda State. By Rao Bahadur Govindbhai H. 
Desai, B.A., LL.B., Naeb Dewan, Baroda State, and the late 
Principal A. B. Clarke, B.A. With map. 2 volumes, 1923, each 
Rs. 15. 

Census of India, 1921, Vol. XVII, Baroda. By Satyavrata 
Mukerjea, B.A,, Subah, Baroda Division, formerly Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Baroda State. ^ 

In three parts 1921-22 — 

Part I Report . . ..1680 

„ II Imperial Tables . . . . 9 0 0 

„ III State Tables . . . . 4 8 0 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the Original Persian Text. Edited by Professor 
Nawab Ali. In 3 volumes. 

{OaeJcwad's Oriental Series. Vol. II, 1927, Es. 12. Vols. I and III 

are in the Press.) 

r 

English Translations of Vols. I and II are also in preparation. 



